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A BIOGRAPHY OF A. B. C. 


By B. L. ULLMan 
University of Chicago 

Everyone knows. that we received one of our most precious 
possessions, the alphabet, from the Romans, who in turn 
obtained it from the Greeks, who got it from the Phoenic- 
ians, who—but that sounds too much like the house that 
Jack built, and besides at this point our knowledge becomes 
a little dim. Not everyone, however, knows that in recent 
years much new imaierial has been discovered which throws 
light on the details of the birth and early life of Mr. A. B. 
C., one of the most eminent and respected members of the 
Commonwealth of Civilization. Perhaps a little biography 
of this well-known citizen: may find favor with the readers 
of THE CLassicat OurLook. 

In looking up the history of our hero in the ordinary 
handbooks, we still find a statement that he was born about 
1000 B. C. That view goes back to the time when the oldest 
known alphabetic writing was that in the inscription of 
King Moab of the ninth century before our era. It was 
thought that the alphabet might have been born perhaps a 
century carlier. But the archaeologist has produced docu 
ments in recent years which tell a different story. 

In the first place, the theory that the Semites used Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphs as a kind of model on which to base their 
rew invention has been widely accepted, though there are 
various other theories still current. The Egyptians them- 
selves had a certain number of alphabetic characters but 
never relied on them exclusively or even to any large 
extent to express their thoughts in writing. They were so 
used to pictures, real or conventionalized, that they did not 
trust mere alphabetic signs. 

Recent discussion of the origin of the alphabet began in 
19}6 with some inscriptions found in Sinai. The small num- 
ber of characters employed indicated that the writing was 
alphabetic; the shape of several pointed to a Semitic lan- 
guage. At the same time the characters showed a definite re- 
‘ semblance to the rather carelessly made Egyptian hieroglyphs 
found in the same region. On these points there has been 
almost unanimous agreement, but on the interpretation of the 
texts no decision has been reached. The significant point is 
that these documents are perhaps as early as 2000 B.C. 
A few fragments in the same or similar writing have more 
recently been found in definitely Semitic territory. Not only 
that, but half a dozen inscriptions in easily read Semitic char- 
acters, dating from the thirteenth century B. C. to the ninth, 
have come to light in very recent years. The earliest of 
these was found at Byblus and is on the tomb of a certain 
king Ahiram. It can be dated with an unusual degree of 
certainty by archaeological evidence, such as the presence 
of a sherd of Ramses II of Egypt. Here is a script already 
fully developed, one which is the result of generations, 
probably centuries, of cultivation. 


In the last few years thousands of clay tablets have been 
found at Ras Shamra in Syria. At first glance these look 
like cuneiform writing, which is syllabic, not alphabetic. But 
scholars speedily say: that this serspt was to~ be read 
like cuneiform. It is a wonderful tribute to the philological 
scientific method that within a remarkably short time two 
scholars, a Frenchman and a German, independently solved 
the problem and identified most of the signs. The small 
number of characters employed proved that the script was 
alphabetic. That this alphabet, different as it is from the 
contemporary writing of Byblus, is related in some way to 
that writing, seems to me probable; but a final solution of 
this question has not been reached. In any case it is obvious 
that our friend A. B. C. was born earlier than we used 
to think. 

Just how did the idea of an alphabet arise? It still seems 
most likely that the explanation is to be found in the ancient 
names of the Semitic letters. The letter 0 was called ayin in 
Hebrew, which means ‘eye.’ In the Sinaitic inscriptions there 
is a character, presumably ayin, which actually looks like an 
eye. The same character is found in Egyptian hieroglyphs. 
The letter m is called mem in Hebrew, meaning ‘water.’ In 
its earliest form it is a wavy line identical with an Egyptian 
character which is the sign for water. Presumably all the 
letters are the initial sounds of the Semitic names for vari- 
ous objects, though the details are in dispute. 

That the subject of our biography, or one of his descend- 
ants, migrated to Greece and started a very important 
family there, is scarcely questioned by anyone, though there 
is difference of opinion as to the time of his first visit to 
Hellenic shores. My own view is that this important event 
took place before 1000 B. C. Many newly found Greek in- 
scriptions which archaeologists place in the eighth century 
B. C. reveal an advanced alphabet that is in many respects 
quite different from its Semitic parent. These inscriptions 
have been found on Mt. Hymettus, at Corinth, and in the 
Agora of Athens. All, as it happens, were found by Amer- 
icans. 

The Semitic alphabet could not be used to reproduce ex- 
actly the pronunciation of its words as it had no vowels. In 
English we occasionally use this system in abbreviations, 
as bldg. for building. Mr. A. B. C. was therefore very much 
handicapped in the struggle for existence. His Greek progeny, 
however, overcame this disadvantage by adapting certain 
useless alphabetic organs, so to speak, to new uses and by 
growing some entirely new members. So the first letter of the 
alphabet, which was a consonant in Semitic, was pronounced 
without the initial consonantal sound, much as a cockney 
drops his h, and became alpha, or a. The vowels e and o 
arose in similar fashion. The Semitic yod, pronounced like the 
y in year, was not needed in Greek, but as it was really semi- 
vocalic it was easily transferred to the vowel sound i. When 
the Romans borrowed the Greek alphabet, they kept the 


mo 
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Greek value of this letter and at the same time gave it the 
consonantal value it had in Semitic, though totally unaware 
of the early history of this letter. Not until the sixteenth 
century did the consonantal value again have a sign of its 
own, our j, which is a lengthened 7. Driven out of its home 
by the Greeks, given half of its own house by the Romans, 
it finally has a new home of its own next to its original 
site. 

The origin of u is slightly different. The Semitic vau was 
used by the early Greeks as a consonant under the name 
digamma. This is preserved in the Roman and modern al- 
phabets as f. But as this originally had a semi-vocalic sound, 
the Greeks used a variant form of it as a vowel and placed 
it at the end of the alphabet, with the name upsilon and 
the sound of u. Later the sound changed in Attic Greek to 
one intermediate between i and u, like French u. When the 
Romans borrowed Greek words in the second and first cen- 
turies B. C., they were troubled by the problem of repro- 
ducing this sound, which did not exist in their language. 
Finally they added a variant form of the letter to their al- 
phabet (y). Eventually this y came to be pronounced 1. 
Today the letter is a supertiuous rei. 

In the meantime the consonant had had its up and downs. 
The Greeks gave it up entirely and the Romans took it over 
with a different sound (f). To fill the need of a consonantal 
u (our w sound) the Romans simply used the vowel u, just 
as they used i for both vowel and consonant. In late antiquity 
the sound changed to our v, and so when the Roman alphabet 
was used to express English or German, it was necessary 
to find a new character for the consonantal u. This was the 
“double u,” as we call it, which is merely two u’s or v’s 
written together. The separate character for v is a form of 
u which was finally given to the sound wv for its own use in 
the sixteenth century. So the Semitic vau has five descend- 
ants, f, Y, W. 

Besides u, the Greeks added some other letters. But the 
values of these letters differ in different parts of the Greek 
world. It has long been the custom to classify these varia- 
tions in two main categories called eastern and western, from 
their geographical distribution. But it now seems that the so- 
called western group represents the earlier Greek practice and 
that the eastern is a later deviation, confined largely to part 
of Greece proper and to the Greek cities of Asia Minor. The 
classical Greek alphabet is “eastern,” the Roman is “west- 
ern,” though it has sloughed off most of the added letters. 

It used to be thought that the Romans got the alphabet 
directly from the Greeks in Italy; but now it seems more 
probable that in this matter, as in so many others, the 
Etruscans were the intermediaries. So it may be said that 
the Latin alphabet is the great-grandson of the original Mr. 
A. B. C. from Phoenicia. Mr. A. B. C. of Rome is unlike 
not only his great-grandfather but his grandfather as well. 
The Etruscans used the third letter of the alphabet for a k 
sound, since the g sound (which that character had in 
Greek) did not exist in their language. This left the Romans 
without a g, though they needed one. At first they used c 
for both ¢ and g, later they put a little tick on the c and used 
the new character for g. They had no need for z and dropped 
it, only to restore it later when Greek words with z were 
borrowed. Yet this letter was not allowed to return to its 
old home after f, but had to be content with a new location at 
the end of Alphabet Row. Theta was also dropped, never 
to be restored. The Greek added letters, phi and chi, were 
also ousted, but + was retained. 

Today Mr. A. B. C. of Rome, Italy, has become cosmo- 
politan. Recently he added Turkey to the long list of places 
which he calls home, and drove out a distant cousin, de- 
scended from the founder of the family. Where he will go 
next no one knows. At the other end of the line we are 
finding out more and more about the home life of A. B. C. 
the First—even his sex life, if (it’s a big ‘if?) the views of 


certain scholars about the origin of the names of the letters 
be correct. 


Norte: For fuller details and bibliography see B. L. Ullman, 
Ancient Writing and Its Influence, New York, Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1932, and American Journal of Archaeology 
XXXVIII (1934), 359; for the most recently published Greek 
inscriptions see American Journal of Archaeology XXXVII 
(1933), 605, XXXVIII (1934), 10, XL (1936), 193, Hesperia 
V_ (1936), 33. The most recently published early Semitic 
inscriptions are from Lachish (cf. e. g. Illustrated London 
News Feb. 29, 1936). 


HOMO ALATUS 
By A. F. Geyser, S.J., A.M. 
Campion, Prairie du Chien, Wis, 
A translation of Stephen Vincent Benét’s “Winged Man”, 
priuied in LATIN NOTES, Vol. XIII, No. 8, May, 1936. 


Lunae falx niveae subit aequora turbine quassa; 

Portis Eois ruit Aurorae ruber amnis: 

lam rutilant scopuli, minio vestitur arena, 

Quom duo primi homines regnum accipitris petere audent. 

En, opifex stat ibi, catus, artis laude decorus, 

Qui Minotaurum labyrinthi carcere vinxit; 

Cum patre stat genitus; geniti vultusque refulget 

Spe radians mira, flagrans virtute superna. 

More aquilae quatiunt alas, surguntque; renident 

Solis surgentis pelago in roseo quasi micae: 

Ne solvat pennas, humili instat Daedalus aurae; 

Altius, altius it per fulminis Icarus arva. 

Contemptis monitis trans aéra provolat altum, 

Aetherias cautes tentat divosque supernos: 

Sole cadente ater, sed supra nube nivali 

Aureus. AUDACTER SE PRIMUS HOMO LEVAT 
ALIS! 

Qua nebulae fugiunt, lux aurea depluit: Ille 

Impavidus pergit, gelidus licet halitus oris, 

Aurorae volitans homini per regna negata. 

Clamitat aut recinit, pennis gaudetque citatis, 

Cor iuvenisque magis, crescente cupidine, fervet, 

Nubila, gyrando quom findit hirundinis instar. 

Intuitus solem, medio iam tramite victo, 

Fit dubius modicum — pergit — titubatque reclinis — 

Sparguntur pennae — de caelo decidit alto! 

Icare, sit quamvis maestus tuus exitus, USQUE, 

Icare, SURGENTEM CERNEMUS TEMET IN AL- 
TUM! 

SEMPER CLARUS ERIS, nec rudera foeda putamus! 

Es, mortalis homo, dux noster! Teque sequemur !— 

More gigantis homo summe ardua vincere gestit; 

Turmas tartareas vel fracta proterit hasta !— 

In summis mundique plagis figet sibi sedem; 

Hine procul, in campis gelidis, whi frigore vita 

Tollitur, en, alae rutilant, fumat vapor oris. 

Deque polo fluitans claro sonitu cadit echo, 

Sibilat ut volitans, recinit vel carmina parva. 

SURGIT, SURGIT ADHUC, LACERIS ALISQUE 
TRIUMPHAT! 


HAVE YOU TRIED THIS? 


A Marionette Show. Mr. John C. Burriss, of the Bristol 
(Pa.) High School, writes: 
Last spring I found both my ninth grade classes at low 


tide as far as interest was concerned. I felt that I should 
like to use a motivation which was totally different from 
any other one in our schools, and I decided to give a 
marionette show. Except for the two class periods in 
which the plays were given, no time in class was devoted 
to the task. Two eleventh grade students made the stage 
after directions from an old “Popular Science” magazine. 
It was equipped with lights and curtains. 
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The two stories decided upon were “Orpheus and 
Eurydice” and “Theseus and Ariadne.” The ninth grade 
students looked up the stories in mythology texts, and 
some were designated to write the play. The boys took 
up the making of the marionettes, and after the dolls were 
finished they were turned over to the girls for dressing. 
These girls had to scurry about for costuming informa- 
tion, in order to dress the puppets in authentic garb. 

The boys who worked on the sets did research work 
on ancient houses and furniture. As the rehearsals went 
on, we decided to run a contest between the two classes, 
with the better play being presented before the Senior 
High School Latin Club. Before long the plays were pre- 
sented, and since they were both good both were given before 
the club. 

I find this means a most effective way of teaching cer- 
tain phases of ancient life, as well as a superb means of 
motivating. 

(Editor’s Note:—Teachers desiring to try Mr. Burriss’ 
idea would find useful Mimeograph No. 522, “Directions 
for the Construction of Marionettes and Stage for a 
Puppet Show, As Worked out by the Pupils of Laura M. 
Povey in the High Schoo! at Norton, Mass.” It contains 
detailed instructions, and sketches. It may be obtained 
for ten cents from the American Classical League, New 
York University, Washington Square East, New York 
City.) 


OHIO CLASSICAL CONFERENCE 

The Ohio Classical Conference held its annual meeting in 
Cincinnati, October 29-31, with a good attendance and an 
excellent program throughout. The illustrated lectures on the 
Taft Museum Collection by Mr. and Mrs. Siple, the ban- 
quet address by President Leutner of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, and the very appreciative “Look at Latin” by Super- 
intendent Roberts of the Cincinnati Schools were among the 
high points in the program. 

Professor Roy Hack, of the University of Cincinnati, will 
succeed Professor Leigh Alexander of Oberlin College, as 
president of the Conference, and the next annual meeting 
will be held at Youngstown. 

—Victor D. Hit. 


VALUES OF LATIN STUDY 
By JAMES STINCHCOMB, 
University of Pittsburgh 

Here and there appear signs that the old, old reasons for 
studying Latin are rapidly becoming the timeliest reasons. 
We are growing aware that Americans can expect in the near 
future to have at their disposal an increase of leisure, Some 
part of this time will go into literary activities, for which 
nothing will provide sound preparation but a generous training 
in the classics. Not that all Americans will become epic poets 
with the advent of the five-day week. Our main literary 
activity is reading, not writing, and the school best equips 
its pupils to become careful, critical, appreciative readers by 
teaching them the ancient languages. We have found no 
other way for developing sound tastes and skilled compre- 
hension. The “new leisure” will require Latin even more 
than hard-working transitional America. 

Soon too, we are told, the speed mania will go out of 
fashion in education. On the highways and in the factories 
it is already unfashionable. We shall soon again hold it a 
virtue in a school subject that its study can last through 
five or six years. For the past decade in most of our schools 
the only pupil given an opportunity for a truly cumulative 
educational experience has been the Latin pupil. For him 
every day’s lesson is built upon all that he has learned before, 
last week, last month, or three years ago. Latin will be more 
needed than ever when we decide no longer to let ourselves 
be pressed for time. 


A LITTLE STORY FOR LATIN TEACHERS 


By Mivprep Dean 
Roosevelt High School 
Washington, D. C. 

Second year high school Latin pupil, translating, “Psyche 
surpassed all the girls by beauty.” 

Teacher, “That is not an ablative of means, but an ablative 
of specification.” 

Pupil, (hesitatingly) “I don’t know what that means.” 

Teacher, “Well, now, we will look up the rule in the back 
of the book and see what it means.” 

They turn to the grammar section, and the pupil reads 
slowly, phrasing with wrong emphasis especially the part 
“that in respect to which anything is or is done.” The teacher 
improves the reading, but the meaning is still lost on the pupil 
when the teacher invites the class to list on the board all 
the names of ablatives. Manner, agent, accompaniment, place, 
come very promptly; then ablative absolute is remembered. 
But now ensues a painful pause; no ideas are forthcoming. 
At last someone remembers means and specification which 
they have just been discussing; and at the teacher’s suggestion 
the grammar section is consulted again and some more names 
are found. Finally the pupils are told to copy this list of 
names in their notebooks and learn it for the next lesson, 
“Then you will be able to name any ablative you meet,” the 
teacher says. 

One little pupil, eager to please teacher, said a few days 
later, “It is such a pleasure to know all those names of 
ablatives and really understand grammar.” 

The teacher did not know that in their ninth grade Latin 
class they learned a whole “pocket full” of prepositions to 
use when translating the ablative, “with, from, by, in, on, at, 
because-of.” She did not know that discussion as to the best 
one to use for particular places sometimes provoked heated 
arguments as to the idea involved and the exact way to put 
it in English. She did not know that when they made 
sentences for each other, they learned manner, accompaniment, 
place and agent after they had found out that prepositions 
were always needed to express these ideas. Manner, Accom- 
paniment, and Place, Agent make acrostics that please the 
tenth grade mind. If one is in doubt as to whether to use a 
preposition, consult MA and PA. If MA and PA advise it, 
a preposition is used and teacher admits that the sentence 
will pass muster as Latin. 

This machinery of getting ideas out of the Latin is very 
simple and easily grasped; and the corresponding effort to 
express something in the ablative in Latin is no longer toil 
but fun. The names of the ablatives are mere cumbersome 
pieces of useless baggage; they do not speed up the process 
of seeing what the Latin means, nor help at all (except in 
the acrostic) for expressing ideas in Latin. Teaching “func- 
tionally” is teaching how to get an idea most accurately and 
quickly from Latin to English, and from English to Latin. 
The less machinery of technical terms, the better. 


BOOK NOTES 

Panhellenism in Aristophanes. By Wm. Meredith Hugill. 
110 pp. Chicago. University of Chicago Press. $1.50. 
The Lysistrata is used as the basis of this study of 
Athenian politics. 

Aural-Oral Latin for the Second Grade. By Sister Mary 
Immaculate. 71 pp. Toledo Diocesan College, Toledo, 
Ohio. 75 cents. 

An experimental text which follows the author’s “Latin 
for the Six-Year-Old American Child.” 

Cicero. De Divinatione. Edited by E. E. Kellett. 178 pp. 
Cambridge: at The University Press, New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 90 cents. 

In the introduction are a short Life of Cicero, an ac- 
count of “Divination” and a sketch of the Dialogue. Notes 
and a vocabulary. 
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: A First Latin Reader. By C. J. Vincent. 96 pp. Oxford: 
hos At the Clarendon Press, 1936. 50 cents. 

: The book contains sixty short Latin stories, each about 
a half page in length. Most of the stories have brief 
introductory notes in English, and each is followed by 
3 drill material in finding English words derived from 
/ Latin, and in turning English sentences into Latin. The 
subject matter is Roman traditions and history. The 


vocabulary, syntax, and sentence structure are simple 

enough for first-year pupils.—W. L. C. 

Within the Walls. By Agnes Carr Vaughan. 336 pages. 

New York The Macmillan Co., 1935. $2.50. 

This is a delightful story of life in Ilion during the Trojan 
du! War. Andromache, wife of Hector, is the central figure. 
Written by a professor of Greek at Smith College, the 

book is rich in colorful detail of the life and times of the 

period. To the reader versed in archaeology, almost every 
paragraph recalls some of the finds at Troy; yet to the lay 
reader the story goes on smoothly, simply, with no display 
of learning. The author has done a masterly piece of work 
in fusing the archaeologists’ Troy with that of the Iliad, 

the Aeneid. and the Greek tragedies.—L. B. L. 

Guide to Cicero. By Charles W. Siedler. New York: The 

Oxford Book Co., 1935. 204 pages, plus sample examina- 
ne tion papers of the New York State Board of Regents. 5lc. 
A handbook to guide the Cicero teacher in achieving the 
ideals of mastery and enrichment. It contains sections on 
the life, times, and style of Cicero, with illustrations, It 
provides hints for study, passages for sight translation, sen- 
tences for work in composition, word studies, word lists, 
eae idioms. A fascinating supplement entitled “Cicero and the 

Romans in the March of Time” sets a large number of prob- 

lems the solution of which will tie the student’s work in 

Cicero closely with his experiences in the world of today. 

—L. B. L. 

The Fortunate Shipwreck. By Gladys Blake. 256 pp. New 

York: The D. Appleton-Century Co., 1936. $2.00. 

An interesting story for young people. In the weaving of 

the lives of a Roman family and the two grandchildren 

of Caesar and Cleopatra much material on Roman family 
life and institutions is introduced. The line drawings which 
illustrate the story are helpful in visualizing the costumes, 

conveyances and activities of the Romans.—D. P. L. 


NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


“Written Composition in American Colleges,” published at 
Union College under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation, 
1936, says on page 37: “Freshman composition courses need 
revitalization. They have lost the strength they once borrowed 
from the neighboring Latin classroom, which lent a stateliness 
oe of style and a precision of diction acquired through the 
Tod discipline of constant translation from Roman authors.” 


The four hundredth anniversary of the death of Erasmus 
in 1936 has furnished an occasion in this country and abroad 
for memorializing Europe’s great Humanist. Teachers of 
the classics have found an especial interest in the fact that 
only four hundred years ago Erasmus in his lectures and 
writings employed Latin, because it was the common language 
of all educated persons in the Western World; that he was 
the first “modern” to prepare a Greek edition of the New 
cig Testament; and that, christened Gerhard Gerhards, he later 
took the double name, appropriately half Latin and half Greek, 
Desiderius Erasmus, the “Beloved Beloved”. 


hy The American Classical League in cooperation with the 
a National Federation of Modern Language Teachers will 
ay sponsor a program at New Orleans on February 22 in con- 
nection with the meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the N.E.A. The general theme of the program will 
— be “Foreign Language Study in the High School of the 
Future”. Members of the League and their friends are urged 
to attend this meeting. 


PROGRAMS FOR FEBRUARY AND MARCH 


The American Classical League has for sale the following 
material. Please order by number. 
Washington's Birthday 
Latin Notes 


Feb. 1932. eo for a program on February 22 .. .10 
t. Valentine’s Day 

317. Suggestions for a Valentine’s Day program ....... 5 

422. The making of Latin Valentines ................. 10 

501. A Valentine party by a Virgil class .............. 10 


The Ides of March 
231 and 500. See next page under Teaching Caesar. 


NEW MATERIAL JUST 1 PUBLISHED 
The American Classical League has for sale the following 
material. Please order by number. 
344. Hallowe’en Programs for the Classical Club. By 


345. How to Make and Use Latin Vocabulary or Flash 

Cords. By Agnes Pay Patt 05 
346. Thanksgiving for Latin. By Dorothy E. Ames. A 

play in English on derivation. Eleven characters ..  .10 


547. Mettus Curtius. By Mary Virginia Clarke. A panto- 
mime. It is a burlesque on a famous incident in 
Roman history. A reader, four characters and any 


KALENDARIUM ROMANUM 
for 1937 


A life saver in teaching dates this calendar with dates in both 
Latin and English, signs of the Zodiac, beautiful pictures, and 
quotations from authors familiar to all should be in every class- 
room. It is nine by fifteen inches, printed in sepia on cream 
colored paper. One dollar. 


HELEN S. MACDONALD 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


A LOOSE-LEAF COVER 


Preserve your copies of 


THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK 


An attractive stiff cover in green cloth, 
the name stamped in silver. 


Price, 50c postpaid 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE 


New York University, Washington 
Square East, New York, N. Y. 
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